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COUSIN DICK. 


BY G. E. S. 


‘hibited when and where there are plenty of 
| observers—the dark, in greater privacy. To 
| use an expression of honest John Bunyan, 


There are some beings in the world who seem | they are ‘ saints abroad, and devils at home.” 


a compound of every quality—good, bad, and 
indifferent—under the sun. You meet them 
at different times and in different places; but 
never under the same aspect. Their characters 
seem as changeable as the wind, and their ac- 
tions, like a weathercock, turn to every possi- 
ble point of the moral compass, according as 
the whim of the moment, or some unseen 
At one time 
a most celestial benignity beams upon their 
countenances, and marks them as peculiarly 
among the meek of the earth. Surely, no 
provocations will be able to ruffle such 
profound placidity! You meet them again, 
and what a scowl of ill temper! What blus- 
tering turbulence! It must have been some 
dire disaster—some hitherto unheard of cause 
of excitement—to produce such a change? 
No such thing. The cauliflower was overboiled 
for dinner. Again you are struck with their 
generosity. Some particular instance comes to 
yourknowledge. How noble! Howself-deny- 
ing! Such a soul must be incapable of a selfish 
or ungenerous emotion! 


influence, may chance to decide. 


The next day you 
witness, in the same individual, an act of 
meanness that a professedly self-indulgent man 
would be ashamed to commit. 
observable, however, that the bright side of 
the character of such persons is generally ex- 


It is somewhat 


Just such an one is cousin Dick. Who has 
not heard of cousin Dick ? I for one had heard 
enough about him before ever my eyes were 
blessed with the sight; and sorely puzzled was 
I to reconcile the contradictory accounts that 
had reached my ears concerning him. 

‘* What a fine fellow cousin Dick is,” said 
one of my brothers, who had recently passed a 
day or two at cousin Dick’s house, ‘‘ what a 
noble-hearted, generous fellow!” In_ proof 
whereof he pulled out a gold watch, chain and 
appurtenances, which he had bestowed upon 
him as a slight mark of affectionate regard. 

** And what did you give him for it, Sam?” 
asked sister Bessy, who, for some reason or 
other, had no great liking to cousin Dick. 

‘‘ Give him! what a suspicious creature you 
are, Bessy. Why, I gave him ‘thank ye,’ to 
be sure, but nothing else that I know of. 
And, faith, it’s worth that if it’s worth any- 
thing.” 

said sister Bessy. 

“Bessy,” I asked, ‘‘how is it you have taken 
such an unaccountable dislike to cousin Dick, 
while other folks make him out a prodigy of 
every thing that’s good ?” 

‘“* Because,” answered Bessy, “I think him 
a very selfish man, and I will give you an 
instance of his selfishness. 


Did you happen, 
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Sam, when you were at his house, to see an 
unfinished water colour landscape ?” 


“Yes, and heard the history of it too. It 
was young T ’s last painting; and the 
family made him a present of it after T ’s 


death as a tribute of gratitude for past kind- 
nesses.” 

‘A tribute of flummery! You know that 
T was at the T ’s when poor Henry died. 
This painting was leaning against the wall of 
his little study. It was the last thing he had 
touched with his pencils; the colours that he 
had been using were crusted on his palette, 
and his brushes and paints were all lying 
on the table just as he had left them the 
night before he was taken ill: nobody had had 
the heart to touch them. Well, cousin Dick 
called to see me before poor Henry was buried, 
and happened to cast his eyes on this picture ; 
and what did he do, but asked the weeping 
mother, right out, to give it to him for a 
keepsake. It was packed up and sent to him 
the next day; but the T s have hardly 
spoken to him since.” 

‘This was thoughtless enough, certainly,” 
said Sam, ‘‘ but I cannot think that a person 
so habitually benevolent and amiable could be 
actuated by selfishness in the affair.” 

** And who may this very amiable personage 
be?” enquired uncle Ephraim, who just then 
entered the room. 

Cousin Dick, uncle.” 

“Um,” coughed uncle Ephraim, ‘ what 
makes you think him amiable, Sam ?” 

“Why, for one thing—he has to put up with 
unvarying provocations in his family; and he 
bears them with the spirit of a martyr.” 

‘“* What sort of provocations do you refer to?” 

‘What sort, uncle? oh, all sorts. His wife 
and her vixen of a niece seem to make a point 
of contradicting him eternally, and encourage 
the servants to follow their example.” 

“Um,” said uncle Ephraim. By the way, 
our worthy uncle had got a nasty habit of 
‘um-ming”’ every body that contradicted his 
opinions in conversation. ‘‘ Um—but are you 
sure that the boot isn’t on the other leg?” 

puzzling question, uncle,” laughed 
Sam, “and one that I wouldn’t trust to a jury 
of matrons at all events; still, as far as I 
could judge by a couple of days’ experience, I 
should think not. I am sure poor Dick gave 
me such a doleful history of his domestic feuds, 
as made my heart ache for him.” 

‘“* Trust to your own eyes and ears, Sam,” 
said my uncle, “ and never trouble yourself to 
believe a man that complains to you of his 
wife ; for ten to one it is all fudge, and cer- 
tainly does not say much for his amiability ; 
but come, give us an example of his sufferings.” 
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‘©On my word, uncle, it is more than I can 
do; only that he is evidently thwarted in all 
his domestic plans and wishes, and of course 
has a miserable home of it.” 

Um,” ummed uncle Ephraim again ; “ well, 
I am sorry for him, but I knew his wife twenty 
years ago, and she didn’t then appear a sort of 
woman to make a home miserable; but time, 
to be sure, works wonderful changes. Did 
you say that cousin Dick is benevolent, Sam?) 
I confess 1 had formed a somewhat different | 
opinion of him.” 

‘“ Yes, that I am sure he is, uncle; for one | 
thing, he has settled an annuity of fifty pounds 
for life on his sister Susan, that married s0 | 
unhappily, and was left a widow some years | 
ago; and you know his income, half-pay and' 
all, is no great things. By the bye, this is| 
one of the matters that create a perpetual | 
heart-burning between himself and his wife, | 
He just alluded to it in her presence, and she! 
looked as black as a thunder cloud directly, | 
and told him, not very civilly, that he might| 
hold his tongue about it at any rate; and, he| 
told me afterwards, that he dares hardly think) 
of his sister in his ‘wife’s presence. Poor 
fellow !” 

‘* Poor fellow,’”’ echoed uncle Ephraim, “ but | 
suppose any one were to tell you, Sam, that| 
the fifty pounds a year comes out of his wife’s' 
separate and private property, and that she| 
settled it upon the sister when he would not) 
even give her five pounds to keep her from| 
starving, protesting that he would have nothing| 
to do with the ?” | 

“ Say, uncle! why I wouldn’t believe it.| 
why, he shed tears when he talked of her, and, 
lamented the unhappiness that existed between | 
his wife and himself on the subject.” | 

‘*Um—I believe my version is the true one, | 
nevertheless,” said my uncle. | 

Innumerable such dialogues as these, be-| 
wildered my poor mind whenever I thought or, 
heard of cousin Dick. Sometimes he was 
spoken of as a paragon of temperance, even 
to abstemiousness ; at others, he was alluded| 
to as a disgusting epicure and a notorious hard 
drinker; ‘a gluttonous man, and a wine bib-| 
ber.” Then, as being blessed with such an im-| 
perturable temper that no insults could move| 
to anger; and anon, as the most ill-tempered, 
and passionate brute on the face of the earth,| 
whom nothing but cowardice and human laws| 
restrained from acts of disgraceful violence. | 
Thus, cousin Dick was either an angel or4) 
devil, as prepossession or actual knowledge | 
preponderated to either side of the question. 
It always struck me as something remarkable, 
that these discrepances of description were not| 
confined to mental qualifications, natural tem- 
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per, or acquired habits ; but that they actually 
reached even to personal appearance. Thus, 
according to brother Sam and his partizans, 
cousin Dick was a fine noble-looking man, so 
externally handsome, that to see was to admire. 
On the other hand, uncle Ephraim and sister 
Bessy had never discovered in him anything 
more than disagreeable coarseness of features, 
rendered more disgusting by dirty and uncouth 
habits. To the one party, he was an Apollo; 
to the other a Hottentot. Thus was my ima- 
gination tost to and fro on the wide sea of con- 
jecture, till, at length, all other wishes were 
swallowed up in one overpowering and tor- 
menting desire ; that desire being no other than 
to see cousin Dick with my own eyes ; touch 
him with my own hands; and test him by my 
own experience. 

“Well, your curiosity will be gratified at 
last,” said uncle Ephraim, one day, “ for cousin 
Dick is coming to see us.” 

“Cousin Dick!” shouted I, cutting some- 
thing very like a caper at the same time, 
“cousin Dick coming! Oh, what fun, hurrah!” 
** Cousin Dick!” said Bessy, ‘‘ he might as 
well have stayed ’till he was asked. Why, 
he'll turn the house topsy turvey before he has 
been in it an hour.” 

“When is he coming uncle?” I eagerly 
inquired, heedless of Bessy’s consternation. 

Sometime to-morrow, I believe,’ answered 
my uncle, with something like a groan, “ at 
allevents, he writes me so, but it may bea 
week hence for any dependance that is to be 
put upon his arrangements.” 

* Another slap at cousin Dick,” thought I. 

“ And how long will he stay, uncle,” inter- 
rogated Bessy, in such a doleful tone as made 
even uncle Ephraim smile. 

“Your question is as unanswerable as your 
brother's; only, I can tell you for your com- 
fort that he will very likely proportion the 
length of his visit to the length of our visages, 
according to his usual rule of contrariness.”’ 

“There again !—poor cousin Dick,” I whis- 
pered to myself. 

“Well, J think you are right there,” said 
sister Bessy to uncle, ‘‘ and so you may depend 
upon it I will be all smiles and sunshine, and— 
heaven grant they may soon drive him away.” 

Of all the folks in the house I believe I was 
the only one who felt any pleasure in the an- 
ticipated visit; for Sam was, by no means, so 
exhilarated at the prospect as I thought he 
would be, and—considering his championship 
—ought to have been. For my own part, I 
confess that the pleasure I felt was more in the 
idea of seeing some nondescript sort of a 
monster, and of the fun of witnessing sister 


Bessy’s novel mode of getting rid of him, than 
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anything else. Be this as it might, however, 
I could do nothing in the interval but think 
and talk of cousin Dick, ’till every body about 
me was fairly and heartily tired of the subject. 

Cousin Dick did not—as uncle Ephraim 
prophesied would be the case,—make his 
appearance till two days after the time he had 
appointed; so I had time to think over 
the different stories I had heard of his past 
history; of course these were as contradic- 
tory, and inconsistent with each other, as 
every thing else appertaining to this myste- 
rious worthy. 

In the first place, his very name was the 
subject of controversy. He was called, to be 
sure, Jackson, or more usually Captain Jack- 
son; and to the “ captain” at all events he had 
aright; for a bona fide captain he had been, 
and a half pay captain he was then, and is to 
the present day; but to the ‘ Jackson” there 
was more than one who demurred. However, 
as he was married—if not christened—by that 
name, it generally passed muster. But the 
*‘cousinship” was another guess sort of a story. 
Sister Bessy protested that he was no more a 
cousin to the S ’s than was Ned Shakoe 
the pig stealer, and though she fell in with the 
use of the common designation, it was always 
with a mental protestation against the reality 
of the relationship. I believe she was right; 
for as far as I could ever learn he was really 
no cousin at all. To be sure, there was some 
long winded story, about our grandfather’s 
second wife’s son’s wife’s sister’s son ; but being 
naturally averse to questions ministered by 
fables and endless genealogies, I could never 
dive to the bottom of the mystery. 

Then again, while some affirmed—himself, 
I am bound to confess being among the num- 
ber—that he came off at the end of his cam- 
paigns, covered with as many laurels as he 
could well carry—being in every way a second 
Munchausen, the journey to the moon only 
excepted; others as strongly persisted that a 
more notorious coward had never disgraced the 
profession; and that nothing but powerful in- 
terest had prevented his public disgrace; and 
his retirement upon half pay was a matter of 
necessity as well as choice, his brother officers 
having absolutely refused to serve any longer 
with him. This, however, might have pro- 
ceeded from envy of his renown—such things 
do sometimes happen. 

These are but specimens of the perplexities 
that entangled me in my honest attempts to 
know all about “cousin Dick;” and to the 
perfect clearing away of which I trusted to the 
promised and anticipated visit; for ‘“* seeing,” 
thought I to myself, ‘is believing.” 

[To be continued.]} 
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A GOSSIP ON RAILWAYS. 


To talk of the age of miracles indeed !—of 
the penalties on the Galilean philosophy and 
of the exploits of witchcraft—what might we, 
their presumptuous descendants, expect, when 
they saw us, like the giant killer, in our seven 
leagued boots—videlicet locomotives— taking 
forty strides for one; going just as far and 
transacting just as much business in a single 
day as they were proud to put into a week. 
The following circumstance related in the 
“Railway Magazine,” offers an extraordinary 
contrast with former times. ‘A gentleman 
went to Liverpool in the morning, purchased 
and took back with him to Manchester one 
hundred and fifty tons of cotton, which he 
sold, and afterwards obtained an offer for a 
similar quantity. Ile went again, and actually 
that same evening delivered the second quantity 
in Manchester, having travelled one hundred 
and twenty miles in four separate journeys, and 
bought, sold, and delivered thirty miles off, at 
two distinct deliveries, three hundred tons of 
goods in about twelve hours. The occurrence 
is perfectly astounding, and had it been hinted | 
at fifty years ago, would have been deemed | 
impossible.” The following comparison of | 
speed would go far to justify our slow motioned | 
predecessors in ascribing the velocity produced | 
by steam to Beelzebub or some of his agents :— | 
The ordinary rate of a man per second in | 
walking is four feet; of a good horse in har- | 
ness twelve; of arein deer in a sledge on the | 
ice twenty-six ; of an English race horse forty- | 
three; of a hare eighty-eight; of a good sail- 
ing ship nineteen; of the wind eighty-two; of | 
sound one thousand and thirty-eight; of a | 
twenty-four pounder cannon ball one thousand 
eight hundred. A railway steamer, travelling 
at the ordinary rate of thirty miles an hour, | 
performs forty-four feet per second, which is 
eleven times the speed of the man walking, 
nearly four times that of the good horse, twice 
that of the rein deer, and only about one half 
less than that of the wind itself. But man, 
horse, and rein deer all become soon exhausted 
—even Boreas is sure to “crack his checks” 
before long, while the railway steamer is as 
fresh and strong at the end of a long journey 
as at first starting. There is little doubt, if 
our forefathers of less than one century back 
could return and take possession of their for- 
mer homes, allowing there was a chance of 
their finding them again, we should, some of us, 
have a sorry chance of escaping with our lives. 
How they would open their eyes in aston- 
ishment and dismay at witnessing the resistless 
powers of our almost necromantic skill, such 
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as they appear in one of our feeblest engines, 


velocipeding with the speed of ten racers, and 
the strength of one hundred of the stoutest of 
Barclay’s drayers of porter. Indubitably, if 
our said ancestors could catch us—rather diffi- 
cult at their old rate of posting—we should be 
forthwith arraigned, tried, and agreeably to 
the old laws, however little so to ourselves, 
not long since in force as regarded all dealers 
in sorcery and other forbidden knowledge, 
either hanged or drowned, or perhaps, for sake 
of variety, burnt, to eradicate our diabolical 
propensities of flying over the earth on wings 
of fire; for they would assuredly not pay the 
slightest attention to our fine spun theory of 
steam, or believe that anything less than some 
supernatural, probably infernal power, could 
contrive to send us, by a smoking, grumbling, 
hissing little machine, at a pace so very differ- 
ent to the old plans of human motion on the 
surface of this our strange and antiquated earth. 
In the compression of steam, producing results 
so happy and glorious,—propelling, or rather 
firing us out of a steam gun, as it were, to our 
destination, and then back again with as much 
ease as playing at ball,—our wondering pro- 
genitors would have stoutly held there was a 
bottle imp in the case, and would speedily have 
had recourse to exorcisms and holy water, 
instead of coke and spring water, to calm the 
obstreperous effervescence of his powers. At 
all events, if we are to believe their own words, 
they would have been shocked at the idea of 
performing a journey from London to Bir- 
mingham, and back again to London, without 
making a will, or within a less time than six 
days ;—making their last testament on the 
Sunday previous,—setting out early on the 
Monday morning,—and by possibility getting 
home again in time to offer thanksgiving on 
the following Sunday, or sometimes late on 
the Saturday night; but this last was considered 
rather a rare feat—most likely owing to some 
old hunter or wild young horse having taken 
the bit in his mouth and started at a gentle 
trot. 

That this is no imaginary estimate of the 
power of locomotion possessed by our plodding 
forefathers, something less than a hundred 
years ago, we shall have great pleasure in 
proving presently—to the no small credit of 
their business-like habits, especially of their 
adventurous spirit, their daring, and love of 
despatch. It is even asserted in some old 
chronicles that expresses were known to have 
arrived in town from Birmingham early on the 
morning of the third day from that of their 
departure; and that on one occasion, when 
conveying intelligence to Government, 4 
mounted jockey, by avoiding the high roads 
and taking to the less knee-deep and sludgy 
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fields, actually reached the capital on the | trance to a railroad without being impressed | 
second day, and earned a fame greater than) with a sense of the immensity of human 
any to be attained on the course. invention. The complicated nature of the | 
In 1703, when Prince George of Denmark | parts, their unity in forming a broad and perfect | 
went from Windsor to Petworth, to meet} whole, the first view of the road, the vast | 
Charles I1J. of Spain, it appears that the jour- | preparations, the splendid train of carriages 
ney, which is a distance of forty miles, occupied | sweeping along with the velocity of the wind, 
fourteen hours, although those who travelled; roaring, hissing in all the tremendous glory of . 
did not get out, save when they were overturned | apparently uncontrolled power—is described | 
or stuck in the mire, until they reached their | by almost every one as being a sight at once | 
destination. ‘‘ We were thrown, indeed, but , exciting and magnificent. When it is con- | 
once in going,”’ says the historian, “but his | sidered that the mighty impulse which bears | 
Highness’s body coach would have suffered | hundreds of human beings at a speed of from | 
very much if the nimble boors of Sussex had | twenty to forty miles an hour, is given without 
not frequently poised it on their shoulders from ; a breath of animated life—that not one effort 
Godalming to Petworth. The last nine miles | is made except by blind inanimate matter, | 
of the way cost six hours to accomplish them.”’ ; rushing over the land at the mere dictum of a, 
I was led into a train of gratifying reminis- , master mind—the effect is indescribably im- 
cences the other day by observing a long train | pressive, and calculated to raise and elevate , 
advancing at a very startling pace. It was an | one’s reflections on our own species. 
express sent to ascertain the cause of delayin| 
the arrival of the afternoon train, which was | OO 
beyond its time nearly an hour. It passed me | THE PANACEA. 
again on its return from Harrow as I was, BY ANTI-QUACK. 
walking upon the line between the tunnel at | —_—- 
Primrose Hill and Kilburn, having occupied | “Such perilous stuf as dreams are untde of!" 
just twenty-seven minutes and a half in going | oe 
and returning—a distance altogether of twen- | (Concluded from page 201. ] | 
ty-one miles,—in the time that 1 had accom-; We have frequently had occasion to reniark 
plished on foot just one and a half—being close | that as some men are universalists in religion, | 
on the average of forty-six miles an hour. | others seem determined to be universalists in the | 
On turning to my note book to set down this | great worlds of medicine, poiitics, and morals. | 
expeditionary fact, so little complimentary to a| Notwithstanding the ample petty details al- | 
foot passenger, I was exceedingly amused to | ready given, we have still to make good our | 
| meet with the following entry, sent me a few | promise of treating of the abstract panaccatic | 
| days before by an antiquarian friend, engaged | principles, and as this is a topic doubtlessly ot | 
,in making out a scale of the locomotive pro- | much more importance, we shall endeavour to | 
gress of our active grandfathers. It is word be proportionally lucid, graphic, and precise. | 
| for word an authentic advertisement, dated the Now, on taking a survey of the first of these | 
| 12th April, 1742, and doubtless astonished the | great regions, we behold many instances of the 
| good people of that day by the splendid pro- | panacea principle, in addition to the afore- 
mises of despatch it held forth :—'t The Lich- | mentioned illustrious cases of soap and water, 
| field and Birmingham coach, stage coach, set | brandy and salt, and particularly hydropathy. | 
| out this morning (Monday) from the Rose Inn, | Every one even ordinarily acquainted with the | 
| Holborn Bridge, London, and will be at the | theory and practice of medicine, and not alto- | 
| Angel and the Hen and Chickens, in the High | gether ignorant of the influence of climate, | 
| Town, Birmingham, on Wednesday next to din- _ must possess some idea of the limitation under 
/ner, and goes the same afternoon to Lichfield ; | which medicine must be taken, but what do we 
it returns to Birmingham on Thursday morning | see here, issued from some self-styled ‘‘ College 
| to breakfast, and gets to London on Saturday | of Health,’—**Morrison’sU niversal Medicines,” 
inight, and so will continue every week regu-| wholesale and for exportation, warranted to 
|larly, with a good coach and able horses.” | keep in any climate! ‘This is certes carrying | 
| 
| 


| This fact is startling—it speaks volumes, | out the doctrine of one health, one disease, and | 
| especially when contrasted with the advertise- | one remedy, applicable in all cases, to its ut- | 
|Ments of modern railways. It may safely be , most limits. Would that there were now a | 
left to the reader himself to estimate the | College of Common Sense, to shew John Bull 

| distance between ourselves and our ancestors, | his gullibility ! 

‘and measure how far, in regard to the science We deprecate drugging of all sorts, and 
he locomotion, we are in advance. | believe that if thrown to the dogs, they would 
| 


Few minds can contemplate the grand en-| even loath the practice. Even since our 
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earliest years we have detested the refined fop- 
peries of medical practice and medical phrase- 
ology, yet we ask our readers if there be not 
something of the appearance of the panacea in 
the vast manipulations of our modern mesmer- 
isers ; one thing is certain, that mesmeric advo- 
cates appear to be too nervous to be put to sleep, 
and too honest to have habitual recourse to 
collusion. ‘‘ Something should be done” to 
limit it in time, else, by assuming the likeness 
of a panacea, it may share the fate of its great 
British professor, in being deposed. 

As for homeeopathy, or the starving system, 
it is quite apparent to us, that its decline is 
come, and its end at hand. 

Without passing an opinion upon the merits 
of the political dogmas of the day, we most 
decidedly think each class of politicians has its 
panacea, and that each and all will still prove 
but trifling medicine for the intestinal disorders 
of the state. Laws to regulate the affairs of 
human nature must be founded upon a thorough 
practical knowledge of the subjects which they 
are intended to govern, and until the ‘ torch 
of philosophy” light up the misty and musty 
minds of the mass of mankind, we cannot ex- 
pect much satisfactorily to result, either civilly, 
morally, or ecclesiastically, from the present 
empiricism. 

But let us, in conclusion, trace in the moral 
world the sublime operation of our favourite 
principle. Yes, there are in it, also, pseudo 
panaceatic theories—and here let us hail with 
all joy, reverence, and trust, the only principle 
which is ALL-POWERFUL, ALL-PREVAILING— 
UNIVERSALLY-APPLICABLE,— 


“Seek ye first the kingdom of God, and his righteousness, 
and all these (other ) things will be added unto you.’ 


Here is abundant consolation for every right- 
eous mind. Would that all men should seek 
this road, and so beset themselves for entering 
upon a state of preparation for the glories of 
Eternity ! 

There is nothing but a more equal division 
of property, says the Owenite, to cure all our 
present afflictions. ‘‘ Class legislation” is a 
great evil, and must be struck at by the roots; 
‘* hereditary lawgivers”’ is an absurdity, as bad 
as hereditary monarchs. While these three 
master evils exist, they produce all the hydra- 
deformity which now shocks our sensibilities 
on looking at the aspect of “the old moral 
world.” Robert Owen admits all men to be 
‘* rational beings,” but to be at present irra- 
tional, on account of the existing unnatural 
state of society; how Robert Owen became a 
rational solecism, in the midst of universal 
madness, we must leave him to explain; certain 
it is that his followers, by emancipating them- 
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selves through the adoption of his creed, have 
not become more rational creatures. They 
would raise the cry in the halls of our legis- 
lature for an equal division of property, before 
first enquiring in the grand hall of Nature if 
she had so decreed it; they would vituperate 
‘class legislation,” before enquiring if selfish- 
ness be or be not the natural disposition of 
every rightly constituted mind—whether, in 
short, Nature, in its omnipotence, has not 
given each man a single eye to his own interest. 
As for the hereditariness of monarchs and law- 
givers, let them remember that idiocy and 
insanity are as transmissable, and that wealth 
usually descends from sire to son; yet let not 
men inherit spiritual belief ‘‘as heirs of spi- 
ritual entail.” This is only perpetuity of 
opinion. Let those who cry “free trade,” 
carry it not into the unsullied sanctity of the 
marriage institution, and guard personally 
against lapsing into the evils of promiscuous 
association. 

How few individuals think for themselves! 
How many lack the courage and boldness to 
assert their own opinion! How many are 
clothed with the bold arrogance of self-conceit 
and ignorance! How many cherish all their 
lives some favourite panacea ! 

Some cry “peace, peace,” when there is no 
peace. Yes! peace to a troubled world, filled 
with turbulent and truculent spirits, would 
prove a blessing, but it also wears the garb of 
apanacea. The gold of truth is frequently at 
a discount, and the false paper of human in- 
vention is stamped with a legislative credit. 
Better have light gold than paper. Dissention 
is in the camp of the Scottish church, and 
discontent is festering in our manufacturing dis- 
tricts. Yet what panacea can we prescribe to 
the working man which will prove more sub- 
stantial than knowledge—what more univer- 
sally applicable than information ? 


STEAM TRAVEL. 


General Steam Navigation Company's 
Wharf, Blackwall. 


The steam spinner, with its million fingers, 
the engine in the mine, which sucks up at every 
breath volumes of water, and the mill which, 
with its giant claws, lifts up huge blocks of 
iron, and momentarily sends them out in sheets 
not altogether remote from gold leaf, are won- 
derful in the extreme, but they have not that 
pleasant look, that hey-day, jaunty air of the 
one on shipboard. The railway engine is made 
somewhat too palpable to our senses; it is 
there strictly a matter of business, but on the 
water it has all the pleasures of a holiday. 


| | 

| 
| 
| | | 

| 
| | 
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| Supposing ourselves, as we shall be presently, | British man-of-war shall gradually disappear, 
'on board one of the General Steam Navigation | and the hardy race of English tars degenerate 
|Company’s “ powertul and splendid vessels,” | into mere watermen, or keepers of ferry-boats. 
we fancy what the world, in its proud old times, | Be it so! The horrors of war shall be followed 
| would have been had it possessed some such | by the glories of peace, and the sea be made, 
|vehicle wherewithal to display its energies, | instead of a broad battle field, the high-way of 
| The Phoenicians thought themselves miraculous | nations towards each other, the untaxed and 
in the way of invention when they placed a} untroubled path wherein commerce shall pur- 
‘deck on the Egyptian boat, hoisted the mast, | sue its adventurous way, and people too long 
| spread the sail, and left the shallow shore to | strangers to each other shall become every-day 
seek new countries, new products, and new | acquaintances, 

profits. Jason and his Argonauts, as they} The steam engine had been long in use, and 
paddled and puffed along the borders of the | nearly perfected by Watts, ere it was success- 
Euxine, considered their enterprise as next to | fully launched upon the waters. It is admitted 
‘sailing out of the world altogether, while our | that the first attempt to propel a vessel by 
\friend Xerxes, he whom we laughed at in| something like steam for an agent, was made 
school for flogging the waves, was too vain of | by Jonathan Hull, in 1736, a gentleman who, 
|the little knowledge he had to learn anything | while he took out a patent for his contrivance, 
‘of steam. It is just as well that the General | could neither explain it to others, nor reduce 
Steam Navigation Company was not in exist-| it to a workable shape himself. No one, 
‘ence in those days, else had the legions of | therefore, would encourage him, and the pro- 
| Persia come too suddenly on Marathon, and | ject fell to the ground. About twenty years 
\the breeze which aided the Greeks at Salamis | later two Americans, John Ramsey and John 
been of noavail. Yet had Alexander,—when | Fitch by name, informed the world that they 
his troops revolted in the Punjaub, when the | had discovered a method by which to urge ships 
|Macedonian phalanx turned his heel upon} onward, despite of winds or waves; but all the 
|Affghanistan, as some soldiers equally have | machinery they could contrive was either too 
‘been compelled to do in our own day,—been | weak or too intricate for the purpose. Among 
|master of a steam-boat, instead of being em- | many who turned their attention at later periods 
| peror of the world, he would not have been | to this subject, were Mr. Miller, of Dalswin- 
jin such a straight when he sailed down the | ton, and his family tutor, Mr. James Taylor ; 
| Hydaspes and the Indus; he might not have | the first informed his friend that he conceived 
/conquered the nations as he passed, because | the idea of attaching paddle wheels to a boat, 
ihe would not have been under the necessity of and the latter on the instant suggested the 
,tobbing so many of them of provisions, neither , application of steam as a motive power. An 
|would he have wept when he saw the ocean | engine was thereupon made per order by Mr. 
ivast and wild, its broken waves and angry | Symington, of Edinburgh, and in 1788, a small 
jhowl telling him he was far from the sunny | boat was thus plied upon a lake on the Dal- 
isles of Greece. | Swinton estate, in Dumfries-shire, progressing 
| Yet did discovery walk with giant steps | at the satisfactory rate of five miles an hour. 
across the waters ere steam was called in to aid | But it is the fate of men of genius never to 
‘its progress. The brave Portuguese who | agree, for although the two friends constructed 
|stretched themselves from land, seeking new | a large vesscl, and had the pleasure of seeing 
‘continents across the central line, deserved a} it paddle up and down the Forth and Clyde 
better haven than the Cape of Storms, which | canal, at the rate of seven miles an hour, they 
\their masters at home dignified as that of Good | could not continue of one accord, and the 
‘Hope. And Columbus, too, had steam been | boat was thrown idly by. Mr. Symington, 
his handmaid, his soul would not have been | however, like a practical man, had the talent 
/vexed by the mutiny of his crew, nor the name | to avail himself of the genius of others, and 
\of another been given to the New World which | about 1801-2 he launched another boat, with 


' he brought into companionship with the Old. | the same successful result. The canal proprie- 
f ‘Itis true that the patience and perseverance | tors were not sufficiently patriotic to submit 
5 of Cook, who dwelt for years upon the sea, | to the banks being destroyed by the action of 
é |made up in some degree for the slow progress | the wheels, and they therefore put a veto on 
( ‘of his way, while the mighty tracks of profit- | the further voyaging of the vessel, and it was 
e able ground which he added to the sway of | laid up in ordinary at a point well known to 
e ‘England, attest the fidelity of the sailor to his | the travellers of Edinburgh, Glasgow, and 
is trust. Among the lovers of the things that Stirling, as Lock Sixteen. Here it was visited 
e were, it is said that, if steam continues its | by two men, to whose industry and energy we 
i invasion of the ocean, the majestic figure of a | owe all the uses and powers of steam naviga- 
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stion. These were Fulton and Bell. The first- 
named gentleman went back to his native 
America, his mind occupied with the idea that 
he had now obtained that information necessary 
to the successful completion of a steamer. 
Notwithstanding that his engineers were en- 
tirely ignorant of their business, and his friends 
very kindly insinuated that he was fast ap- 
proaching a state of lunacy, in 1807 he 
launched upon the waters of the Hudson a 
vessel intended to be propelled by steam. Its 
appearance on the river only brought people 
to laugh at it, and when at length he was 
ready to proceed, he invited the most intimate 
of his acquaintances to come and share his 
triumph or bear record of his defeat. No one 
encouraged him. As friend met friend, they 
apologised to each other for the folly of being 
present. ‘Of course it can never do,” said 
one; “I think we are rather more foolish than 
Fulton himself,’ said another, a remark in 
which we believe the four continents, and the 
islands adjacent, are now perfectly agreed. In 
the midst of doubts and silence, nods and 
shrugs, the boat moved! but the people on 
board were actually inclined to believe that 
the country receded rather than acknowledge 
the motion of the vessel. It moved only a 
short distance, and then it stood. ‘I told 
you it would be so,” said one and all. ‘‘ How 
foolish we do look,” said some; ‘I wish we 
were out of it,” said others. But there was 
not a word of encouragement for Fulton; no 
one thought of his vexation, of his disap- 
pointment—of his hope arrested—of his per- 
severance failing—of his courage being now at 
its lowest. He wished within himself that he 
had never made the attempt.* 


He addressed his friends as if he had 
been a criminal. He acknowledged that he 
did not know what was the matter; he 
besought their silence and their patience for 
half an hour; yes, and these callous spectators 
almost sneeringly condescended to grant him 
that respite, ere they condemned him as a 
visionary, and forgave themselves for attending 
to his schemes. He proceeded below, and 
found that some part of the machinery re- 
mained fast in consequence of its imperfect 
construction. He and his machinists set to 
work; the defect was remedied—the piston 
moved, the paddles revolved, the vessel walked 
majestically away; New York was left in the 
distance, the highlands came up in all their 
beauty and romantic dignity, a town appeared 


* In 1812, Mr. Bell launched the Comet on the Clyde, 
| and proceeded down the river, chcered by the greetings 
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{ of his friends, and the applause of a hopeful population. | 


as if coming to welcome them ; it was Albany, 
the boat touched its shores; but no—the stiff. 
hearted and unbelieving had still a depreciative 
remark—they could not afford even yet one 
encouraging word— It could not be done 
again—or, if done, it was of no use.” 


No use, indeed! Although the British 
public were not quite so distrustful as the 
Americans, picked out as being most likely to 
encourage the project, a few years sufficed to 
prove the wondrous power and vast utility of 
the invention; men became acquainted with 
better modes of management, knowledge pro- 
duced confidence, and carefulness insured 
safety. Now, not alone on the majestic rivers 
of America, on its mighty chain of lakes, and 
its uncaleulated sea board,—not alone on the 
coasts, and estuaries, and rivers of Britain, but | 
on every sea, in every latitude—on the sainted | 
Ganges, on the deified Nile, on the castellated 
Rhine,—along the Mediterranean, across the 
Atlantic, through the vast tracks of the great 
Pacific—there the once strange spectre of a! 
steamer plies its unimpeded way, and we have | 
news from every corner of the world with all | 
the regularity of the daily post. 


And what is this steam-engine after all— 
this great victory of the human mind over, 
the ponderous gravity of matter—this power, | 
miraculous as it is, which is not even yet fully 
disclosed, and which gives ample promise to | 
make us children of air as well as earth, dwel-, 
lers in as well as upon the sea? It is merely 
the inverse motion of a common pump,—steam | 
driving up the piston, instead of the piston | 
drawing up the water! This is the root of the; 
principle, but what thought has been expended 
to reduce it to obedience, to make it yield to 
art, and be governed by the simplest move-| 
ments of machinery! To what diversified, 
purposes has it been applied, becoming in the 
hands of man an instrument for unimaginable 
purposes! By it shall the groaning sweat of 
ill rewarded toil be saved—by it shall the 
mysteries of the earth be called up to the light 
of day, and new powers, new pleasures, new 
motives for exertion, new materials for use, and 
new wonders for awe, be summoned into rapid | 
and perfect existence, until man himself shall | 
say, the earth has been subdued, the elements) 
controlled, every product of the globe revealed 


the purpose of its creation. Tr 


But hark! the steam is up, and we are still 
upon the pier. A moment more, and we are 
on board the Princess Royal, a vessel perfect 


in elegance, replete with comfort, speedy off, 


motion, and commanded by a master as careful 
as he is gentlemanly. Huzza, then, for the 
Land o’Cakes—for “ sweet Edinburgh,” and 
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that slender imitation of London called Glas- 
gow. 
“ Good bye, my gentle rétder, and good bye 
Thou still more gentle purchaser.” 

We shall talk with you of these places by 
the way, nor shall we rest until we have imaged 
up the kilted clans among the Trosachs, and 
read Ossian’s poems on the sunny summit of 
Ben Lomond. We have been confidently told 
that in this region of the mountain and the 
flood, there is to be had some sort of dew, 
mild as milk, yet stronger than brandy. If 
there be, we shall not bear false witness against 
it! 


NOTABILIA. 


INSTANCES OF EXTRAORDINARY MEMORY. 


| 1, Cyrus, the founder of the Persian Em- 
‘pire, knew the names of all the soldiers of his 
army. 

| 2. Lucius Cornelius Scipio knew all the 
Romans by name. 

| §, Cyneas, the orator, and minister of Pyr- 
thus, King of Epirus, knew and solicited the 
\whole of the Senate and their domestics by 
“name. 

| 4, Mithridates, King of Pontus, knewtwenty- 
two languages, and spoke them all fluently. 
‘John Pius, the youngest son of John Francis 
' Pius, prince of Mirandola, is said to have been 
‘familiar with eighteen languages by the time 
‘he had reached his eighteenth year. Sir Wil- 
liane Jones was acquainted with twenty-eight 
different languages. William Lee, professor 
lof the Arabic and Hebrew languages in the 
University of Cambridge, became familiar with 
\seventeen languages in fourteen years. Leyden, 
\the poet and orientalist, and Adelung, the 
\linguist, were skilled in many languages, both 
\ancient and modern. The German poet Klop- 
'stock is said to have been able to repeat the 
illiad from the beginning to the end. 

| 5. Seneca, the moralist and tragedian, says, 
ithat he could, in his youth, repeat two thousand 
|tames in the same order that they were read to 
|him, and that by his extraordinary mnemonic 


'f powers he could repeat two hundred indepen- 
|] dent verses dictated to him by as many persons, 


‘beginning with the last, and so on successively 
‘until he came to the first; and this without a 
single omission. The mention of this aston- 
ishing endowment of the Roman tragedian and 


‘| Moralist brings to recollection the exploit of a 
J certain Corsican who dwelt at Padua, and who, 


according to the report of Antonius Muretus, 
could repeat words dictated to him from the 
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order of their dictation; and he performed 
the same feat backwards without the smallest 
deviation from correctness, whether he began 
from the last, the third, the fifth, or any other 
given order from the first; and that too though 
the words were without meaning or connection. 

In the passage, in which Seneca mentions his 
extraordinary effort of memory just mentioned, 
he tells a pleasant story of a certain poet, who 
having recited a tale of fiction in public, one of his 
auditors claimed it as his production, and in proof 
of the allegation, repeated it word for word, to 
the great discomfiture of the real author, who 
was incapable of the same effort of memory. 
A similar occurrence is said to have taken place 
in the case of an Englishman, who applied to 
Frederick the Great for permission to teach the 
art of mnemonics in the Prussian dominions. To 
test the truth of the pretensions of the professor, 
the Prussian king prevailed on Voltaire to re- 
peat a long poem which he had just finished, 
when, to the surprise of the king and the French 
philosopher, the Englishman recited the whole 
without the least deviation from the original, 

6. Dr. Alexander Gerard, the celebrated 
Scotch metaphysician, was gifted with uncom- 
mon powers of memory. Itistohim that Dr. 
Beattie alludes, in his Essays on Memory and 
Imagination, when he says “he could fix a | 
sermon, by two hours’ application, so effectually 
in his mind as to be able to recite it in public, 
without the change, omission, or transposition 
of the smallest word.” 

7. It has been observed, that nature delights 
in anomalies and deviations from her general 
and established laws. The following fact cor- 
roborates the assertion. In the ‘‘ Guide to the 
Observations of Nature,’’ the author of that 
valuable and original work says—‘‘ I knew a 
fool who was placed under the charge of a 
clergyman in the country, as being utterly in- 
capable of conducting himself in ordinary 
matters (he was a young man of fortune), yet 
he could repeat every word of the clergyman’s 
sermon, tell how many people there were in 
the church, how any one that sat in a pew 
named to him was dressed, or who did or did 
net contribute to the poor. He could do that 
for any Sunday; last week, or last year, was 
all the same to him.” 

8. The boys Zerah Colburn, Thomas Mal- 
kin, and George Bidder were gifted with as- 
tonishing memories for mental calculation ; and 
the late William Fraser of Edinburgh equalled 
them in the same endowment. But of all 
instances of the extraordinary exertion of this 
faculty, none is more surprising than that of 
Dr. John Willis, Leucasian professor in the 
University of Oxford. In his letters occurs 


Greek, Latin, or other languages, in the very ; the following memorable avowal :—‘ In the | 
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dark night in bed, without pen, ink, paper, or 
any thing equivalent, I did, by memory, ex- 
tract the root of 3,00000,00000,00000,00000, 
00000,00000,00000,00000, which I found to 
be 1°73205,08075,68877,29353 fere.” 

9. Woodfall, the parliamentary reporter, 
reported the whole of the speeches uttered in 
the sittings of the House of Commons from 
memory. On this subject, the author of the 
‘Guide to the Observation of Nature,” gives 
us the following information :—‘‘ Some time 
ago there was employed, as reporter to one of 
the morning papers, a gentleman who had long 
been a faithful labourer on the establishment 
in the Upper House. He took no notes what- 
ever, and yet if an unexpected debate sprung 
up, and he was left for hours, before any one 
went to relieve him, he could write out the 
whole verbatim. In the office too he was the 
oracle of facts and dates; and as he had read 
the newspapers diligently for many years, he 
knew almost every parliamentary sentence, and 
could tell by whom it was spoken, on which 
evening, what was the subject of the debate, 
and who were the principal speakers.” 

Lastly. Pliny, in the 24th chapter of the 
seventh book of his Letters, relates some instan- 
ces of prodigious memory; and in the same 
passage he also mentions persons, who, by 
disease, a fall, or other accident, lost that 
greatest gift and blessing of nature. 


POPULAR FALLACIES IN NATURAL HISTORY AND 
PHILOSOPHY. 

It is difficult to account for many of the 
prevailing popular errors or fallacies in natural 
history. It is true that the history of the 
more sensible qualities of many of the consti- 
tuents of the animal, vegetable, and mineral 
kingdoms, and the various circumstances and 
properties belonging to them, has disentan- 
gled itself from the errors to which it had long 
been subject, and has at length adopted more 
rational and enlightened views, by the revela- 
tions of science and philosophy, and a better and 
more intimate acquaintance with the structure 
and composition of natural bodies, organic and 
inorganic. 

Some of the many errors and failacies re- 
specting different subjects of natural history 
which formerly passed current as authentic 
and established truths, have at length ap- 
peared too extravagant for modern credulity ; 
such as the ancient accounts of the dragon, 
phoenix, unicorn, mermaid, and other fictitious 
animals, whose existence, had it been real, 
must have been long since ascertained. The 
lynx and the salamander have also been found 
wholly devoid of the wonderful qualities as- 
cribed to them; and the story respecting the 
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pelican, the barnacle goose, the agnus scythicus, 
and that enormous mass of animal matter, the 
kraken, is discarded by every rational inquirer, 
Nor do the accounts of the chameleon’s living 
on air—of the submersion of swallows under 
water during their state of torpidity in the 
winter season—of the badger’s propensity to 
destroy lambs and rabbits—of the hedgehog’s 
sucking cows, and climbing apple trees and 
carrying off the fruit, sticking to the spine of} 
his back—of the various destructive conse. | 
quences of rooks, crows, sparrows, titmice, &e, 
to grain and fruit—of the propensity of cats to 
suck the breath of sleeping infants—or of the 
domesticity of the elephant in a wild state, 
—longer claim credence among educated and 
well-informed persons. 

But among the errors and fallacies that are 
still prevalent, or at least in general acceptance, 
among even persons of education and judg- 
ment, are those which are supposed to result 
from the influence of the moon on the state of 
the weather, and on animal and vegetable 
bodies ; namely that atmospheric meteorological 


phenomena are connected with the lunar mo- 
tions—that the lunar light tints the human) 
complexion, and darkens the skin—that the, 
human body gains 2lbs. at the beginning of| 
the month which it looses before it ends—that | 
the critical seasons of maladies (especially in-| 
sanity, and other mental aberrations, as well 
as nervous diseases) are affected by its phases 
—that the tendency to the decomposition or 
putrefaction of animal substances is increased 
—that shell fish become larger during the in- 
crease—that the quantity of animal matter in 
slaughtered animals varies according to the 
phase—that the lunar light kills plants—that 
the planting, pruning, and grafting of vegeta- | 
bles, plants, and trees, during the increase of| 
the moon, promote their growth and production. | 

Among numerous other. popular fallacies and 
general received opinions, may be selected the 
following :— 

1. That the brain of man is larger than that 
of any other part of the animal creation. 2%. 
That bees and other species of insects, as 
maggots, locusts, and myriads of smaller crea- 
tures, are generated from putrid substances, 
or the putridity of the atmosphere. 3. That! 
young snakes can be raised like plants by| 
sewing pounded crumbs of old snakes in earth, | 
and occasionally watering them. 4. That frogs | 
and snakes cannot live and propagate in Ireland. 
5. That the aloe flowers but once in a hundred 
years. And 6. That at the time of the vernal 
equinox, the day is equal to the night all the 
world over. 

A few words respecting the refutation of 
some of the popular errors and mistaken notions 
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‘above mentioned may not perhaps form an in- 
appropriate close to this article. 

1. The evil design against infant life, (a de- 
sign perfectly impossible to be put into effect 
‘from the physical constitution of the anizaal’s 
mouth) which fallacy has attributed to cats, 
‘no doubt originated in the prejudice arising 
from the general belief of its association during 

the dark ages. 

2, The physiological structure of swallows 
‘renders it impossible for them to exist for many 
‘minutes submerged under water, even in a dor- 

mant state. 

| §8, The belief in the impossibility of the ex- 
istence and propagation of frogs and snakes in 
Ireland, owes its origin, no doubt, to the le- 
gend of St. Patrick’s extirpatory malediction 
against the whole race of reptiles. 

4, The desire of the extirpation of certain 

‘animals has been occasioned from an ignorance 
‘of their uses. The rook, the crow, the spar- 
row, &c., instead of being injurious to agricul- 
‘ture and fruit, are of essential service in the 
‘preservation of plants, trees, and fruit, by their 
destruction of swarms of grubs, beetles, cater- 
pillars, maybugs, butterfiies, and their larve, 
'which prey upon and are noxious to vegetation. 
The snail and the worm are also of essential 
\use in the economy of nature, performing the 
‘office and duty of subterranean agricultural 
|operations, and thus rendering the earth more 
‘capable of conducing to the comfort and hap- 
piness of man. Indeed, it may be received as 
jan axiom both of philosophy and utility, that 
though the immediate use of the most insig- 
nificant insect may not be evident to our finite 
and limited comprehension, nothing has been 
made in vain, but forms a link, and is in the 
the most perfect harmony, with the great scheme 
‘of nature. 

5. By the accurate researches of modern an- 
atomists, ithas been found that the proportion of 
| the size of the brain of some animals is equal to 
| that of the human subject ; and in several of the 
} small singing birds, particularly the canary, being 
as much as one fourteenth, while the propor- 
tional weight of the brain to that of the human 
body is only one twenty-eighth. Ebel mentions 
a kind of ape, where the proportion is one 
eleventh. The average proportion of the brain 
to the body of the dog is one one hundred and 
sixtieth, in the ass one two hundred and fifty- 
fourth, in the horse one four hundredth, and 
in the elephant one five hundredth. 

6. The supposed spontaneous generation of 
particular portions of animated matter from 
putrid substances, or the putridity of the 
atmosphere, is also one of those popular falla- 
cles which are devoid of truth as well as reason; 
for no living or organic substance can come 
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fortuitously into existence; every portion of 
animated matter, whether vegetable or animal, 
must have a rudimentary existence, or an 
original organized source. This great and un- 
varying principle in the economy of nature, 
proves the credulity and ignorance of the noble 
author of a recent book of travels, who states, 
that “the poison fly (the babakala) which 
infests Servia and Hungary, is generated from 
the sediment of the putrid waters which the 
Danube leaves, after its floodings, in the caverns 
on the banks of that river.” 

7. The belief of the equality of night 
throughout the world at the time of the- vernal 
equinox is not true, as the sun appears during 
more than twelve hours above the horizon, and 
consequently must be less than twelve hours 
before it shines again in the morning. And 
the fallacy is more obvious at the North Pole 
than elsewhere ; for at that time the sun, having 
been above the horizon for some days, does 
not set for above six months. 


METALS—THEIR COMPOUNDS AND 
USES. 


CHAPTER VII.—CADMIUM—ZINC, 


Cadmium is only found in zine ore, chiefly 
in that which is the produce of Silesia; it is 
ductile and malleable, and capable of a higher 
polish than its kindred metal. Its colour is 
also lighter, something like tin, and of an equal 
lustre. The oxyde of zinc which adheres to 
the sides of furnaces in which that metal is 
sublimated, is called cadmia, from its approach- 
ing the qualities of cadmium when oxydised. 
The separation of this metal from zinc is one 
of the curious, but not valuable, operations of 
chemistry, and is chiefly to be admired for the 
nice separation which the cunning hand of man 
can effect of the products of nature. 

Zinc ore, in England, is principally brought 
from Somerset, Derby, and Cumberland coun- 
ties, and is frequently met with in the veins of 
carboniferous limestone. Its colour is of a 
bluish white, not so brilliant as tin, but brighter 
than lead. It is hard, and malleable to an 
extent that it can scarcely be broken by a 
hammer, and yet it cannot be extended by 
beating ; this process, however, it very readily 
undergoes by rolling. It varies, according to 
its purity, in weight from 6°9 to 7°2 when 
specified by the gravity of water; it is conse- 
quently about half the weight of gold. It can 
only be drawn into a wire when heated equal 
to a temperature between 200 and 300 degrees 
of the common thermometer, at 700 of which 
it fuses. When wrought at the heat at which 
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it can be made ductile, it acquires and retains 
a greater degree of malleability. Its grain can 
only be discovered by bending it till it breaks, 
when its texture is seen to be made up of small 
cubical grains. These grains can only be obtained 
by filing, scraping, or pounding the metal in 
its ordinary state; but poured when molten 
into cold water, or heated just to the melting 
point, it then becomes brittle, and may be 
broken into powder. It melts before it ac- 
quires a red heat, but which speedily follows, 
and then it burns with a glaring white flame, 
tinged and tipped with a slight blue or yellow 
colour. In this state it is acted on bv the 
atmospheric air, oxydises with remarkable 
rapidity, and rises up in the vessel in the shape 
of white flowers, which are called by the 
learnedly curious ‘ philosophical wool,” as 
showing the power of fire to convert a hard 
metal into the appearance of a delicate plant. 


These zinc flowers are produced so very quick- | the afflicting malady of sore eyes. 
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tree, presenting one of the nursery wonders 
as to how so large a flower could get through 
the narrow neck. Zinc possesses a remarkable 
electric agency, and produces the fluid when 
placed in contact with other metals and alka. 
lies. Thus ifa piece of zinc be placed on one 
side of the tongue, and another of silver on 
the other, they are both affected by the saliva 
of the mouth; if the metals touch each other 
at the tip of the tongue, a stream of electricity 
will be telt passing trom one of the metals to 
the other through the vocal organ, and the 
sensation of a disagreeable taste and motion be 
vibrated on the palate; when the metals are 
separated from each other, although both re. 
maining in the mouth, the stream is broken, 
and the electric fluid no longer generated. 


The sulphate of zinc is a crystal of much 
value in the laboratory. One of its most 
effective and genial uses is its power to remedy 
When 


ly, and to so great an extent, that the air is | these tender organs are red, arid, or injured 


prevented from obtaining access to the molten 
fluid, and the process of this self-manufacture 
consequently stops, and the combustion is no 
longer carried on. When the mass, however, 
is stirred up, and an increasing degree of heat 
applied, renewed activity is infused into the 
metal, and the strange process goes on as 
before. Although these flowers, or white 
oxyde, are thus easily driven up by the heat, 
they are not of themselves volatile, but cold 
and fixed, as if made by the delicate tracery 
of a fairy chisel. 

The manufacture of brass, by a union of 
copper and metallic zinc, is only of modern 
date, and is now carried on at the great works 


at Bristol and Birmingham, in conjunction with, 


the production of zinc plates, a branch of in- 
dustry which is yearly increasing, the latter 
being now applied to many purposes formerly 
supplied by sheets of other metals. The brass 
of amore ancient date was made by a combi- 
nation of copper and calamine, a kind of stone, 
or natural oxyde of zinc, extracted from a 
fossil earth strongly impregnated with bitumen. 
Mosaic gold, or ormolu, is only brass manu- 
factured in a particular way. Instead of having 
the copper melted to its greatest heat, the zinc 
is mixed with it at the lowest temperature at 
which the copper will fuse, and thus is given 
to the compound that rich and variegated tex- 
ture by which it obtains its value as an article 
of mechanical produce, and its elegance as a 
metal for the more costly decorations of modern 
art. 

Zinc is easily acted on by the acids. When 
introduced into acetate of lead, it excites elec- 
trical action by which the lead held in solution 
is liberated, and crystallises in the form of a 


by long exposure to the glare of artificial light, 
a weak solution of the sulphate in spring water, 
applied night and morning, will effectively 
remove the malady. When acting on the eyes, 
they feel a strong and hot itching, which, how- 
ever troublesome for the short period of its 
violence, conveys at the same time a grateful 
sensation to the sufferer, as if he felt that the 
acrid tumours were in rapid process of decom- 
position, every pang of which carvied with ita 
promise of speedy relief. All those whose 
avocations compel them to the drudgery of the 
midnight oil should preserve a vial of this 
solution, enough of which may be made from 
a pennyworth of the sulphate to last a man hjs 
lifetime. 


BISMUTH—ANTIMONY. 

The first of these metals is of a red or yellow 
colour, tinged with a whitish hue ; it is formed, 
as it were, of very thin leaves or flakes lying 
over each other, instead of being formed o 
grains like zinc, yet it is so brittle that it is 


beaten into powder by a hammer. It is more 
frequently found in a native state than the other 
metalloids, a name given to the semi-metals, 
or those which are not primitive, like gold, 
silver, copper, &c, Although somewhat hard, 
it readily combines with other metals, and 
thereby renders them of a more fusible com- 


position. This is the use to which it is prin 
| cipally applied, being an ingredient in the finer 
i wolderh, as well as an important item in the 
‘delicate and difficult mixture of which type 
metal is made up. These small instruments 0 
printing are a compound of lead, tin, bismuth, 
and antimony, by the proper quantities ani 
‘admixture of which are strength and durabili’y 
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given to a metal almost the readiest of fusion, 
| and hardness as well as the finest grain allied 
‘toa puny piece of lead, which possesses all the 
‘exquisite finish of steel upon its face, and 
| presents a durable hair-stroke capable of re- 
isisting the heaviest pressure. This latter 
‘quality is derived from the antimony, and 
diferent type-founders claim merit for their 
| manufacture in proportion to the amount of 
jalloy by this metal. The Scotch founders use 
it more largely than those of England, and 
‘thus give to their types a greater degree of 
‘hardness, by which the face of the letter retains 
‘its elegance and complete appearance for a 
longer time ; this benefit, however, is counter- 
‘balanced by the evil that the body of the type 
too brittle, often breaking bythe mere 
\handling of the compositor, as well as separa- 
‘ting at the notches which distinguish the different 
\sizes of type, when too much lever force is 
used to fix the pages together, preparatory to 
‘their being submitted to the operation of the 
|ptess. Some founders give to them a small 
‘degree of elasticity, by which this destruction 
is prevented, and others say that too great an 
amount of hardness prevents the even wear of 
\the type, the slender lines breaking off instead 
of being gradually worn down, Antimony is 
‘easily pulverised, and presents, when broken, 
|agrey shining appearance, its body being made 
\up of innumerable lamina lying over and cross- 
‘ingin all directions ; by this remarkable ar- 
‘rangement, the metal looks as if it contained 
\avast variety of crystallated stars, or glittering 
‘forms, like leaves of fir. In a crude state 
‘antimony abounds with sulphur, but when 
| Purified is called the regulus of antimony, and 
as such is used by the chemist in a number of 
his operations. 

| Antimony is a highly poisonous ingredient, 
entering the pores of the skin, and creating 
\white boils on the tips of the fingers. Com- 
|positors working with new type are often as- 
\sailed with this affection, and in some cases 
‘the lamentable weakness of ‘dropped wrists” 
‘isthe result. In the process of composition, 
\it is necessary for the workman to wet the 
\types, by which they may be more easily 
\teturned to his case, prior to re-setting them up 
in another form. The dampness of the type, 
|however, is a great drawback to composition, 
‘and in damp weather some time is generally 
ilost in waiting on the types becoming dry. To 
hasten this it is frequently the practice to place 
\the case of wet type before a fire, a practice 
80 pernicious and dangerous that it cannot be 
too well guarded against. The heat partially 
opens the pores of the metal, the poisonous 
influence of the lead and antimony exhales, and a 
certain injury is inflicted on the artizan by 
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inhaling the effluvia. But should the pores of 
the skin be any thing open, or the nerves be 
more than ordinarily affected, the heated ma- 
laria is conveyed through the fingers, every 
joint affected, and, lodging in the wrist, the 
power of that important joint is completely 
destroyed ; it can no longer lift itself up, or 
obey the motions of the arm; its tendons are 
loosened, and it hangs down as if palsy-stricken. 

Painters are also somewhat liable to this 
distressing injury, by which an operative is 
deprived of the ability to follow his calling. 
This results from the action of the white lead 
upon the skin, which insinuates itself into the 
joints, and can only be expelled by dangerous 
doses of mercury, itself one of the greatest 
enemies to the human frame when permitted to 
engraft itself in the body from the external 
air. The lead colic is a disease well known to 
physicians as affecting those who labour in that 
metal, and may originate either in being con- 
veyed to the stomach by adhering to the hands, 
in being inhaled by the lungs, or by absorp- 
tion of the skin. The colic commences by 
attacking the loins and back, these pains being 
accompanied by severe gripings in the pit of 
the stomach. An extreme degree of weakness 
succeeds, the skin becomes of a black and dirty 
hue, a tremulous palpitation and disorder 
attack the whole body, breathing becomes 
difgeult, and paralysis displays its fearful 
presence. If unchecked, the progress of the 
disease speedily prostrates alike the animal 
and mental energies, and apoplexy or epilepsy 
suddenly intervenes to the last relief of the 
sufferer. Distressing and fatal as are these 
conseqtiences, they are neither so deplorable 
nor extensive as are the evils which attend on 
the operatives employed in mercury. The 
unhappy slaves who drag out a wretched and 
pitiless existence in the silver mines of South 
America, suffer dreadfully from the effects of 
the mercury necessary to their mining labours. 
The mercurial palsy is brought on by constant 
exposure to the effects of that destructive 
mineral, increased as those effects are by the 
heat to which the metal is submitted. The 
whole body is loosened, and an ever-present 
tremor shakes and destroys its energies; swel- 
lings take place in the throat, boils appear in 
the mouth and gums, and a constant salivation 
weakens, enervates, and breaks down alike 
every hope and desire of life. As the evil aggra- 
vates, asleepless restlessness destroys the body’s 
peace; the teeth drop out, the joints loosen, the 
nerves shake continually, the skin becomes 
black, and, after years of this remediless 
torture, the vital powers sink in wretchedness, 
and the madness of delirium, if it spare fora 
time the life, sends to the world a witless and 
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raving idiot. Indeed, so broken do these 
miners become, that they seldom seek the 
upper regions, their bodies being quite inca~- 
pable of enduring the bracing action of the 
air. It is contended by physicians that all 
employments to which mercury or lead is a 
necessary attendant, tend to shorten life, and 
that looking-glass platers, gilders, &c., as well 
as plumbers, glaziers, colour grinders, shot- 
makers, and others, are more or less affected 
by the fumes and influence of the materials 
passing through their hands. As reason and 
reflection condemn the idea that the metals thus 
injurious are not intended for the advantage of 
mankind, it is evident that the inquiries of 
science have not been sufficiently applied to 
the discovery of counteracting means. These 
subduing evils proclaim that man, with all his 
art, has not yet acquired the knowledge neces- 
sary to a safe and perfect acquaintance with 
those metals, and that he has discovered the 
beneficial purposes to which they may be 
applied before a proper method of controlling 
them has been disclosed tohim. Every where 
he turns, man finds that he has much to learn, 
that his proud spirit must bend again to minute 
inquiry, and that a long and laborious pro- 
bation is before him ere he can truly declare 
himself the master of the world, the agent of 
its mysteries, or the revealer of its greatness 
and grandeur, its glory and perfectness, gs a 
dower to him to whom it has been given as a 
possession. Surely it is a better thought, and 
one more just, to suppose that darkness has 
not yet been altogether rolled from our vision, 
than to say that the earth, laid at our feet with 
all that it contains, is crowded with materials 
which we cannot appreciate, or occupied by 
matter that is placed for ever beyond our un- 
derstanding. Spirits of Newton, Franklin, 
Watt, and all ye who have proved the might 
and majesty of man’s repressless intellect, 
continue to shed thy wondrous influence on 
our race, for it still is in the childhood of useful 
and practical knowledge! 


A Voice from the Town, and other Poems, by 
John Bolton Rogerson, author of Rhyme, 
Romance, and Revery, §c. London: Mil- 
ler, Newgate-street. 

[Concluded from page 223.] 


If no higher benefit resulted from the notice 
of that indispensable equipage of modern cor- 
porations—the prison van—than that of ex- 
citing mere sympathy with its hapless inmates, 
it is a subject worthy of the poet’s pen. It 
calls, however, to graver consideration, andevery 
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time it meets the eye of the Christian and the 
patriot, can hardly fail to suggest the inquiry 
—what can I do—what am [ doing to lessen 
the amount of social crime—by promoting] 
practical education among the young—by ex.| 
ercising an improving and elevating influence| 
over the adult members of the community— 
by denying myself of needless luxuries that |! 
may minister to the comfort or sustenance of| 
the sick, the aged, the friendless, around me,| 
or how much of my time and labour have I con. 
tributed towards reclaiming some portion of 
the moral waste formed by these outcasts of 
society, who furnish miserable employment to 
policemen and turnkeys, and tenants for our 
prisons and hulks? To render these inquiries 
more inagmpsive, let us accompany Mr, Rog. 


erson, and listen as—rumbling o’er the dull and 
stony street— | 


There hurries on a gloomy-looking thing, 

The sombre chariot of vice and sin, 

The barr'd and guarded dreary prison van. 

What guilty hearts are throbbing in that cage! 
What vengeful eyes are fiercely scowling there, 
Like new-caught tigers’ glaring in their den! 
There may be heard the hoarsely-mutter’d curse, 
And there are heard the moanings of despair, 
And there are breath’d the first low sobs of crime, 
And bitter wailings of young erring hearts— 
Children whose births their parents hail'd with joy, 
And bless'd them as the harbingers of bliss, 

The bliss that was to sweeten life’s last cup; 

Fair girls are there whose beauty was their bane, 
Whose tones had been the music of their homes, 
Whose eyes once shone as bright as sunlit wells, 
Whose souls were once as pure as summer-springs, 
But unto them their loveliness had been 

As gift bestow’d by some unholy power, 

To bring on the possessor doom of awe. 

There, too, is heard the laugh of harden‘d guilt, 
Callous alike to infamy and shame— 

The sinner steep’d in crimes of blackest hue, 
Who mocks the ear with strange and dreadful jest. 
It passeth on, that moving charnel-house, 
Freighted with dark remains of virtuous hearts. 


It is delightfully refreshing to pass from this| 
gloomy, but touching theme, to the summer 
glories of ‘‘the flowery Eden of the Peak,” 
the craggy dales, the rivers’ blossomed banks; 


of Derbyshire— 


And seek old Haddon’s grey and ancient halls, 
That linger as a shadow of the past; 

Tread for awhile its court-yard, moss-o’ergrown, 
And look upon the venerable pile; 

Then bend your footsteps through its spacious rooms, 
Once throng’d with valiant knights and ladies fair, 
And ringing with the laugh and revel-song. 

The bluff retainers there no more are found, 

No more the minstrel sings of dame and knight, 
The sound of music long hath died away, 

The banquet long hath ceas’d to load the board— 
Vassail, and page, and dame and knight are gone; 
But breathes there not a melancholy tone 
Throughout the old and desolated pile, 

Which, like the voice of old affection, comes 
And leaves a gloom upon the buoyant heart? 


But opportunities for visits to scenes like these 
are few and far between for the dwellers in 
cities; and to the pent-up studious mind, relief 
can only be obtained from the writings of others. 


| 
| 
| 
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In the description of an anciently endowed 
library, evidently the favourite haunt of the 
author, we have the following tribute to his 
ever-constant never-failing friends— 


What would the world be were it not for books? 
What treasures of the past to us were lost, 
What stores of knowledge would be unexplor'd, 
What countless hoards of tru h from us were hidden, 
Like gems that lie down in the ocean's depths, 
Had not the student brought them into light ? 
Now knowledge with its temples throngs the shores 
Of England, and its sons may enter there, 

To drink in larve and intellectual draughts: 
Wealthy and poor alike may quaff the streams 
Whose waters nourish noble thoughts and deeds— 
The fountains of the mind gush freely forth, 
All barriers rent asunder by the Press, 

Now we can hold at once within our grasp 
The chronicles of all the climes of earth, 

And, seated by our quiet hearths at eve, 

We see great empires in their pride of power, 
We mark them flourish, and beho'd them fall. 
| The grave ingulphs the gifted dead in vain, 

| They speak to us eternally in books, 

| They converse with us in our lonely hours, 

| And greet us with the aspect of a friend; 
They tell us all they felt, and all they thought— 
The treasur'd wisdom of their lives of toil 

| Is freely pour’d into our wondering minds. 

| The poet speaks to us in words of fire, 

| And layeth bare his soul unto our gaze: 

| Blind Homer singeth unto us again, 

| Virgil descanteth on the “country green,” 
Horace delighteth with his classic odes, 

And Ovid tells us love’s delicious art. 

Our own dear Shakspere lives with us again, 
Unveiling all the secrets of the heart, 

Talking of Nature as a well-known friend, 
Whose every secret unto him is known; 

Milton discourseth of angelic deeds, 

As one who all his days had dwelt with God, 
And stray'd unquestion’d over heavenly paths. 
The grave historian shews to us his page, 

And serried armies pass before our eyes; 

We see again the mighty ones of old, 

We look on Mede and Macedonian, 

We see the Grecian and the Roman hosts, 
And myriad Persians pass in proud array; 

We hear again the clangor of their arms, 
Again we listen to their batt!e shouts, 

And notes of martial music swelling round. 

To him whose intellect is richly stor’d, 

Whose mind is chasten'd by the lore of books, 
How beautiful Creation’s works appear ! 

How do they lift him upwards to his God, 

That gracious God whois the source of all! 
He readeth wisdom in the burning stars, 

And in the leaf that trembles on the bough, 

In lowly shrub and perfume-breathing flower. 

| Beauty appears in the still Summer-noon, 

| And in the lightning of the lurid sky; 

; At morn, or eve, or noon, or blackest night, 

His spirit worshippeth the God of all; 
| Or should the scene be desolate and wild, 
| He walks companion’d by his own glad thoughts, 
_ Which, as a cheering light, shine bright within, 
| And chase away the shadows of his lot. 


Had our space permitted, it would afforded us 
pleasure to accompany our author as he listens 
to the ancient midnight minstrels— 


the waits, 


Waking night's echoes ‘mid the chilling snow.” 


Or to the devastating fire— 


“Devouring rich and costly merchandize, 
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Quivering and leaping in fantastic shape, 


And from each window thrusting out a tongue, 
As if in mockery of the wreck it makes.” 


We are, however, reluctantly compelled for 
the present to turn away from this ‘ Voice 
from the Town,” but indulge the earnest hope 
that when Mr. Rogerson permits us to hear 
it again, its notes may be varied and pro- 
longed on the numberless topics which remain 
untouched by the magic of his muse. 


The remainder of the volume consists of 
miscellaneous poems, chiefly of a domestic 
character. Amongst the number appear that 
beautiful creation, ‘‘ The Poet’s Home,” which 
has already enriched our columns, a friendly 
address to John Critchley Prince, and the 
‘“‘Maiden’s Grave,”—a touching tribute to the 
memory of Ann Bamford, the only child of 
the bard of Middleton. From the collection, 


we cull the following, and with it terminate 
our notice :— 


THE DYING BOY. 


There was one feeble light 
Within the chamber lone, 
But it was all too bright 
For what it shone upon; 
That little taper’s cheerless blaze 
Beam’d on the wreck of early days. 


Upon a couch there lay 
A pale and dying boy; 
And must he pass away, 
In his spring-tide of joy? 
Nought had he known of grief or care, 
And must he die, the young, the fair ? 


The bright blue of the sky, 

The glancing of the streams— 
He felt "twas hard to die, 

For they were in his dreams: 
Unto his heart fond memories crept, 
He look’d around him, and he wept. 


He cast a look around, 

Well might the tear-drops start ; 
His failing eyes had found 

A sight which wrung his heart ; 
His mother and his sire were there, 
Two images of mute despair. 


His mother bent to kiss 
His cold and pallid brow ; 
It was to her a bliss, 
Ay, e’en to kiss it now; 
Age had not made her bright eyes dim, 
Nor stol’n her bloom—’twas grief for him. 


One sad, one anguish'd tear 
Burst from his father's eye; 
He turn’d, he could not bear 
To see his first-born die, 
To see that thing of youth and bloom 
Thus early destin’d for the tomb. 


He ceas'd to weep, that child, 

He grasp’d his father's hand, 
And on his mother smil’d :— 

“ There is another land ; 
Mourn not, dear parents, that I go, 
For there is joy, and here is woe, 


Weep not that to the skies 
So soon my soul is driven; 
The earth hath many ties, 
But sweeter far hath Heaven.” 
A glow had flush'd his cheek—it fled; 
He ceas’d to speak—the boy was dead. 
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®riginal Poetry. 


Thy rest is bare to the tempest cloud, 

When the thunder storm is pealing loud; 
Where the bleak winds murmur rudely by, 
Thy young come forth to the open sky. 

On the beetling cliff, by lightnings torn, 
Far from the sound of the hunter’s horn, 
Lonely and drear are thy regal halls, 

High o’er the floods and waterfalls; 

The ancient hold of a fearless race, 

Nature hath charter’d thy dwelling place,— 
And where is the prince so free, though rude, 
In thy sovereignty of solitude. 


Wild king of the rocks, the wing’d, the free, 
Oh, how I envy thy liberty,— 

In sunshine and storm to soar away, 

Where Atlantic roars in its giant play; 

To trace from thy freehold home afar, 

On his ocean path, the dauntless tar; 
Lightly to skim o’er the white sea foam, 
Awhile with the sportive winds to roam, 

And then what joy in thy upward flight, 

To gaze on the sun's unclouded light! 

Oh, where is the prince so free, though rude, 
In thy sovereignty of solitude. 


LOVE OF NATURE, 


E’er joyous still, vast nature free, 
Thou hold’st thy times of revelry, 
Nor with proud man takes counsel, when 
Thy music shall awake the glen; 
When flowers their nectar'd cups shall fill, 
Or green fields laugh from hill to hill. 
But drest in smiles, or drear and dull, 
Sublimely dark or beautiful, 
Grown weary of the world’s cold ear, 

At last I turn to thee; 
Thou ever hast a look to cheer, 

A strain of sympathy. 


As ere into the world I came, 
My fathers own’d a passing name, 
Through changing scenes of joy and grief, 
Fulfill’d their various errands brief ; 
Thus I, with unabated pace, 
Pursue the same unfinish’d race. 
My path is strewn with many a thorn, 
The poor man is to sorrow born; 
But bliss which monarchs may not buy, 
With Nature's fire is given; 
Truth lifts the weary soul on high, 
To rest her wings in heaven. 


The garland new from friendship’s bower 

May gaily bloom its little hour, 

And wealth as ever smile on wealth; 

Be mine the priceless joys of health,— 

Still let me read great Nature's page, 

Nor heed the blast of faction’s rage. 

The simple flowers o'er grassy leas, 

The winds that wander mighty seas, 

The stars that o'er the wide earth shine, 
The summer sunlight free; 

These, aye will glad this heart of mine, 
They breathe of liberty! 


J. BRapsHAW WALKER. 
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| Passtons Desires.—The passions and 
desires, like the two twists of a rope, mutually 
mix one with the other, and twine inextricabl 

round the heart ; producing good, if moderately 
indulged, but certain destruction, if suffered | 
to become inordinate.—Burtun. 


A friend of Lord Norbury’s observed, that | 
Mr. Lawless expected to do wonders on his 
route from Colon to the North, until he was| 
prevented by the armed yeomanry. “ 
replied his lordship; ‘but you will recollect, 
after a colon, we come to a full stop.” 
| 
Causes oF Vatour.—The love of glory, 
the fear of shame, the design of making a| 
fortune, the desire of rendering life easy and) 
agreeable, and the humour of pulling down, 
other people, are often the causes of that, 
valour so celebrated among men.—Rochefon-. 


calt. 
| 


Sir Nicholas Bacon, a judge in the time of 
Queen Elizabeth, was once, while on the bench, | 
importuned by a criminal to spare his life on! 
account of his kindred. ‘How so?” asked! 
the judge.” ‘‘ Because my name is Hog and! 
yours is Bacon; and hog and bacon are s0| 
near a kin, that they cannot be separated.” | 
“Ay,” said the judge, ‘ but you and I cannot) 
be kindred except ye be hanged ; for hog is not | 
bacon until it be well hanged.” | 

A good cause receives more injury from a 
weak defence, than from a frivolous accusation; | 
and the ill that does a man no harm is to be 
preferred before the good that creates hima) 
prejudice.x—Andrew Marvel. 
| 

Dr. Henniker, being in private company) 
with the Earl of Chatham, his lordship asked) 
him, among other questions, what was wit, 
according to his opinion? ‘‘ Wit,” he replied,| 
‘“‘my lord, is what a pension would be, given) 
by your lordship to your humble servant—a 
good thing well applied.” 


Metarnysics.—Most men take least notice 
of what is plain, as if that were of no use ; but) 
puzzle their thoughts, and lose themselves in 
those vast depths and abysses which no human 
understanding can fathom.—Sherlock. 
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